12                                            INTRODUCTION
j                  laws against the use of Indigo in many of the principal countries, and this
*                  dye had to overcome tremendous opposition before it finally replaced the
I                  much inferior Woad.*
j                       The discovery of America gave a great impetus to the art of dyeing,
i                  by making a large number of new coloring matters available for use.
!                  Logwood, and the various red woods of Central and South America were
I                  introduced, and were soon extensively employed ;f   Fustic was also an
|                  American product, and so was cochineal.  All of these new materials \vere
exceedingly valuable additions to the dyestuffs employed at that time,
and soon came into extensive use. The Netherlands and Belgium became
the great centers of wool dyeing, a position which they maintained for
a long period of time, but the art gradually perfected itself in England
and Germany, as well as in France. The variety of vegetable coloring
matters which were employed was very numerous, and some were rather
peculiar and interesting. In England, for instance, a yellow coloring
matter was extracted from onion skins, and was quite extensively
employed.
Up to the middle of the last century dyeing had a rather gradual and
even development, though but little attempt was made towards a scien-
tific study of the subject; but the year 1856 brings us to a period of revo-
lutionary development. It was in this year that Perkin, an English
student working under Hofrnann in Germany, discovered (during a
research which had for its object the synthesis of quinine) that the oxida-
tion of aniline yielded a beautiful violet coloring matter of great tinctorial
power. This was the beginning of the era of artificial dyestuffs prepared
from the various products of coal-tar, and proved to be an important
landmark in the industrial development of chemistry. Not only did
this discovery soon bring about a complete revolution in the methods of
dyeing through the preparation of numerous artificial dyestuffs, but it also
brought the art of dyeing into a more intimate and direct connection
with the science of chemistry, which was then growing with rapidity.
* A law of the Diet of 1577 prohibited the use of Indigo in Germany, it being described
as a "pernicious and corrosive dye.'7 The first mention of Indigo in England is in the
year 1581, in connection with black dyeing, but it does not seem to have been used for
dyeing blues. In a document of 1243 reference is made to the duties payable on Woad,
and in 1268 an agreement was recorded between the citizens of Norwich and the Woad
merchants of Amiens, in France. Coventry was famous for its blue-dyed woolen cloths
as early as 1415, the color being known as "Coventry true blue." The first guild of
dyers is mentioned in 1188, but the first charter of incorporation was granted to the
Worshipful Company of Dyers in 1471.
f Even Logwood appears to have aroused considerable opposition when first employed,
as we find an edict of Queen Elizabeth prohibiting the use of Logwood, and directing
that all of this material found should be burnt. James I, in 1020, prohibited the
import of Logwood, but dyers apparently employed it under other names.